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ARTICLE 3 
BLACKBERRIES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Beyond the mountains and highlands 
of Georgia and Alabama 


The year 1933 has provided active collecting of native blackberries 
again by the writer, from the upper Gulf Coast to Vermont and Maine. 
Good specimens, prepared in the contemporaneous method, have also 
arrived from persons where critical collections have not been made hereto- 
fore. These experiences and accumulations have enabled the making of 
complete new studies of a number of the doubtful groups both south and 
north, but in this paper only the southern part of the problem is attempted. 
Blackberry flora of the farther South is extensive, but little understood. 

For many years, study of the native blackberries was held by the spell 
of old collections and accepted notions. We now know, however, that the 
subject can not be understood until some of the old collections are practi- 
cally abandoned and one takes to the field. Careful collecting over a wide 
range in a series of years has shown that old definitions and the usual 


materials do not represent the subject (except of course in certain geo- 
graphical areas) and that a new approach to the study of the blackberries 
is essential to even an approximate understanding of the facts in nature. 
What these facts mean in the genesis of the genus is yet far beyond us. 


Hope 


Two prejudices have prevented an understanding of the native black- 
berries: pre-judgment that the group is and ought to be of few species; the 
supposition that forms unrecognized are therefore hybrids. 

The second point (hybridity) has been discussed in others of these 
papers. When we have determined the species of Rubus we shall be 
qualified to discuss hybridity between them. Having been taught that 
common blackberries are likely to be hybrids and are therefore unde- 
terminable, the general collector is tempted to pass them by and to devote 
attention to plants of more dependable habits; and this is a major reason 
why these plants have lain so long in a state of confusion. Moreover, 
the custom of assuming hybridity lightly and without critical study has 
impaired judgment on the integrity of species. 

Assumptions of hybridity have proceeded mostly on an unconscious 
effort to justify our diagnoses of species; but the first requirement is to 
challenge diagnoses and to establish ranges. 
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The history of other familiar American genera or groups elucidates the 
first point (as to number of species). Several genera once supposed to 
have few species are now recognized as containing many. A good illustra- 
tion is Panicum. In the years of my general preparation the Panicums of 
the northeastern United States were six, and we were content; in the cur- 
rent edition of Britton & Brown’s Flora the species in that region are 
seventy-four, and we are still looking for more. In their monograph of 
North American Panicum in 1910, Hitchcock & Chase accept 197 species, 
of which more than one-half are subsequent to the historic species and rep- 
resent largely the breakaway from old restrictions, this departure originat- 
ing about forty years ago; seventeen are new species. In the easy days of 
the Fifth edition of Gray’s Manual (in which a few of us were bred) there 
were seventeen violets; now the territory supports more than fifty. As 
further illustration one may consider extensions in recent time in Sanicula, 
Antennaria, Amelanchier, Potamogeton, Rosa, Sisyrinchium, the cacti, 
not to mention Cratzegus which was cited in my paper of March, 1932. 
In a recent writing (How Plants Get Their Names) I said ‘What we now 
know about the hawthorns, wild blackberries, panic-grasses, dogbanes, 
pondweeds, irises, bears little resemblance to what we thought we knew 
twenty-five years ago.”’ If we are to comprehend Rubus in North America 
we must understand at the outset that it is a big genus not yet well col- 
lected or critically studied. 

Usual herbarium collections of blackberries do not contribute to clarity 
and therefore, also, not to record. It is no particular satisfaction to know 
that a plant grows in a certain place when it is impossible to determine 
what the plant is. For the most part I have not found it practicable 
to consult herbaria to determine ranges or to cite specimens. To at- 
tempt to determine hybridity or anything else from much of the older 
herbarium material is hopeless. 

Undoubtedly one reason for neglect of the Eubati is the hardship in 
collecting them, because of the scratching piercing prickles. Some of the 
southern species are particularly difficult to handle. My own practice is to 
wear very heavy leather gauntlet gloves (such as many workmen use) and 
to carry strong hand pruning-shears. One is then able not only to collect 
with impunity but to choose and sort the parts on the bush and secure 
those that properly represent it. I use such protection, also, in the col- 
lecting of palms and other difficult material. 

If the blackberries are grievously confused and unseparated it does not 
follow that order is impossible to be made out of them, provided we do not 
mix up the literature more than the plants are mixed. Two or three 
more years of work at the present rate should establish all the main lines 
of identification and separate the major species; and then we should be 
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ready to attempt to make botanical identification of the American pomo- 
logical blackberries, for which purpose I began to attack Rubus nearly 
fifty years ago. The problem has grown into large proportions. 


On the recognition of old type specimens in Rubus 

Several of the species of American blackberries are represented by very 
unsatisfactory type-or original specimens. In some cases it is impossible, at 
least in the present state of knowledge, to recognize the plant with positive- 
ness. These specimens are commonly without primocanes, and usually 
are only little sprigs lacking note of size or habit or even definite locality. 
When it is realized that primocanes often provide the best clues to species, 
it is easy to understand the difficulty in making exact interpretation of these 
old materials on which species were unfortunately based. 

The contemporaneous student must endeavor to collect a piece at the 
same stage of maturity as the old specimen and press it in much the same 
way as that was apparently prepared; one must allow for the wearing off or 
disappearance of glandular hairs in the course of years, and be able to 
reconstruct broken and missing parts. The difficulty is increased by the 
fact that certain of the species (argutus, heterophyllus, flagellaris) were 
based on cultivated plants and others (ostryifolius, Randiz) on ecological 
material. The problem may be complicated if two sets or sheets of speci- 
mens were left, as in the case of argutus when it is none too certain that 
the two represent the same plant. 

If one can satisfy oneself that the type specimen has been positively 
identified with a plant of the present day, then primocanes may be taken, 
the plant may be described, and the species properly constituted, perhaps a 
century after it was founded. It would be better if some of the early names 
could be dropped because of the imperfect diagnoses and the fragmentary 
specimens; this seems not to be allowable, and the next best course is to 
adopt a plant that most nearly fits the case as a more or less arbitrary dis- 
position of the name. 

It is to be remembered that specimens left by early botanists may not 
be “types” in the sense in which we understand them in the present day. 


Parcifronds; and seasonal foliage 

The term primocane has been applied to the first-year or new cane of 
blackberries and raspberries; in the following year this cane takes on new 
characters, bears flowers and fruits and perishes, and in this second season 
it is a floricane (Gent. Herb. ii, 279, fig. 147). 

The floricane produces two kinds of branches,—the well known branch- 
lets that bear flowers and fruits called flowering or floral shoots, and the 
other branchlets, mostly short, that remain leafy and sterile and to which 
the term parcifrond may be applied (Latinized parcifrons, plural parci- 
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frondes). The parcifronds may produce foliage quite unlike that of either 
the floral shoots or of the primocanes, and in any close definition of Rubus 
species in the future they must be taken into account in a number of the 
groups. Some years ago I called attention to the importance of these sterile 
floricane laterals in finai diagnosis (Gent. Herb. i, 203). Often they are 
mistaken for primocanes. 

It is not so well understood that there may be marked seasonal differences 
in foliage even on the same part of the plant. Specimens of blackberries are 
seldom taken after the fruiting season and these differences therefore do 
not appear in the herbarium; yet in some cases they are so marked as to 
have misled rubus specialists in the identification of species. We shall 
meet this subject in more detail in the discussion of Rubus probabilis, page 
128. 

Tue SouTHERN Rusus PROBLEM 


The far southern rubuses are extensively difficult: they will not be 
understood until a resident of the region, with critical eye and studious 
experience in the group, observes and collects them year by year where 
they grow. A few detached herbarium specimens may look distinct 
enough; on the other hand, large accumulations of material may seem to 
merge all forms, and yet it may not follow thereby that specific lines are 
either composite or few. One is perplexed to know whether we are dealing 


with very many natural species in the Gulf region or with relatively few 
that exhibit manifold manifestations. The present paper accepts the 
latter hypothesis as a working basis; and the paper does not pretend to 
describe all the forms known to its author; several hundred new specimens 
have been studied. It is to be considered a report of progress on our most 
confused Rubus region. 


The Tracy Rubi 


An early and important collecting of far southern rubi was by 
S. M. Tracy about 1898-1900. The materials are not specimens in the 
contemporaneous sense but small flowering pieces taken apparently where 
they were easiest to reach. This was the prevailing method until recent 
time, although marked exceptions are the materials collected by New 
England botanists closely following the field work of Blanchard. Tracy’s 
pieces were sent to me at the time, none of which I was then able to name 
with much satisfaction. They were sent to New York, also, but I do not 
know whether they were distributed elsewhere. On these fragments four 
species have been founded: R. rhodophyllus, persistens and lucidus by 
Rydberg, R. mississippianus by Bailey. There are no notes with the 
Tracy specimens as to size or habit, so that the plants must be rediscovered 
and recognized before accurate diagnoses can be drawn; this limitation 
does not apply particularly to mississippianus, in which the habit is evi- 
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dent from the two specimens on which the species was founded. It was 
inferred, from the looks of the pieces, that rhodophyllus, persistens and 
lucidus were trailing species but we now interpret them as highbush black- 
berries. 

Samuel Mills Tracy (1847-1920) lived many years in the South and 
contributed greatly to our knowledge of the botany of the region: see an 
appreciation by the late F. 8. Earle in Torreya for 1921, pages 64, 65. 
From 1877 to 1887 he was professor of botany and horticulture in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and published a catalogue of the plants of that state; 
1887-1897 director of the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station; 
thereafter special agent and agronomist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, stationed at Biloxi, Mississippi, where he purchased 
property on the north shore of Biloxi bay; later he resided at Laurel, 
Mississippi. He covered a wide range of botanical and agricultural in- 
terests. 

In 1898 Tracy collected bits of two blackberries at or near his home, 
Point St. Martin, across the bay from Biloxi. On the labels of the specimens 
he sent me I pencilled R. floridus of Trattinnick (R. argutus var. floridus). 
Three numbers were involved, 4106, 4107, 4108. 

In Small’s Flora of the Southeastern United States, 1903, Rubus was 
“prepared with the assistance of Dr. Per Axel Rydberg.” In this treat- 
ment the new species Rubus rhodophyllus, Rydb. and R. persistens, Rydb., 
appeared, both of them considered to be trailing species, the former “‘in 
dry soil or fields, Mississippi and Alabama,” the latter “in sandy soil, 
South Carolina to Florida and Mississippi.’”’ In the List of Genera and 
Species published in this Flora, beginning on page 1326, Small records the 
type of R. rhodophyllus as Tracy no. 4107 from Pt. St Martin, Miss., and of 
R. persistens as Tracy 4108 from Biloxi, Miss. In his monograph of Rubus 
in North American Flora, 1913, Rydberg retains R. rhodophyllus in full 
standing (vol. 22, pt. 5, p. 470), distributed in “southern Mississippi and 
northern Florida,” the type from Point St. Martin; R. persistens, however, 
is discarded, the type being considered R. floridus X lucidus (p. 465) and 
apparently the remainder as R. lucidus (‘‘in part,” p. 479). 

Until the present day these specific types of rhodophyllus and persistens 
appear not to have been satisfactorily identified with growing plants in 
nature. Last year (Gent. Herb. ii, 407,) I said of rhodophyllus that I had 
tramped the area about Point St. Martin but did not find the plant, and 
I reconstructed the character of the species (which I took to be a highbush 
blackberry) from collections elsewhere; I published a picture (Fig. 175) 
made from my co-type specimen. In this publication of March, 1932, I 
said of persistens that “much collecting over Tracy’s territory has as- 
sembled a series of plants that may be taken to represent the species” but 
that the type collection is ‘“‘practically impossible to identify finally.” I 
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interpreted it as a highbush blackberry and gave the range as ‘“‘North 
Carolina to southern Florida and southern Alabama to Texas,’’ of which the 
“Carolina-Georgia material is more doubtful’; in a subsequent list (Gent. 
Herb. ii, 470) I said that ‘probably a second species is involved.”” We are 
now ready for another attack on these species, rhodophyllus and persistens. 


Rhodophyllus 


Tracy’s home was Point St. Martin, across the bay from Biloxi. It was 
here that no. 4107, type of R. rhodophyllus, was taken. In April, 1933, I 
was fortunate in finding the present owner, Mr. Langley, in residence. He 
was at once interested in my quest, and quickly identified my photograph 
of Tracy’s 4107 (from my herbarium) as representing a large area of high- 
bush blackberry that once occupied a low place in the Tracy woods. That 
area is now excavated and an attractive lake covers the spot, all the black-. 
berries being obliterated. Yet at one margin of the lake I found a single 
small plant that Mr. Langley identified as belonging to the original colony 
and flowering pieces of which rather closely match the type specimen. I 
took the plant elsewhere in the Biloxi region. Even though the Tracy 
rhodophyllus may be recognized, we are immediately in trouble when we 
begin to extend the range. I do not know a closer double of the original 
specimens than a single one I have made in District of Columbia; yet the 
northern plants are not like the Tracy plant nor again are those in the New 


Orleans region. Whether these discordances are variations of one species 
or representatives of two or three species is yet to be found out. 


Persistens 


Two Tracy specimens or fragments lie behind Rubus persistens, numbers 
4106 and 4108, as we have just discovered, both collected near his home at 
Biloxi; the latter is taken as the type, but no. 4106 is also labelled persistens 
by Rydberg at the New York Botanical Garden. Both numbers un- 
doubtedly represent one somewhat variable species. Number 4108 was 
taken at an indefinite locality, impossible now to identify precisely al- 
though I have covered its territory. The other, 4106, was taken at ‘“Bal- 
thrope’s.” In April, 1933, I visited that farm and had the satisfaction of 
finding Mr. and Mrs. E. 8. Balthrope at home. Tracy was a friend of the 
family and often botanized on the farm. They pointed out to me a favorite 
collecting ground of his, yet in natural condition, and there I found big 
highbush blackberries in bloom from which one easily obtained pieces 
satisfactorily corresponding with Tracy’s. Seven years before I had taken 
the same blackberry in a roadside fence-row colony at the Balthrope place 
but not under guidance as to Tracy collecting grounds. Horizontal and 
lopped branches, separated and taken alone, would readily pass for a trail- 
ing or decumbent species. 
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Lucidus 

Rydberg founded Rubus lucidus in North American Flora, 1913, on 
Tracy’s no. 6855 from Dunedin, Pinellas County, Florida, collected in 
1900, giving its distribution as South Carolina to Mississippi and Florida 
He makes it a trailing plant, and the Tracy specimen which he had gives 
that impression. My own specimen of that number does not strongly 
suggest such habit. Tracy’s specimens were only pieces of flowering parts, 
without comment. 

Twice I have reported on efforts to rediscover the plant at Dunedin, 
where I have been several times for that purpose (Gent. Herb. i, 285-6 and 
ii, 420), at the latter writing concluding that “‘the species is not well under- 
stood.”’ I wrote in the first report (1925) that “I became suspicious of the 
trailing character, however, and made a pilgrimage to Dunedin, which is in 
Pinellas Co., about half way down the peninsula of Florida on the Gulf 
side. In the region I overtook the plant and found it to be erect or es- 
sentially so at first but the old canes may be more or less lopping, 3 feet or 
so, with wide-spreading branches, the lower branches from the bearing 
canes often long and runner-like or procumbent but not tipping; it was one 
of these decumbent branches that Tracy collected.” 

The nearest match for the Tracy material that has come to me, how- 
ever, together with primocane parts, was collected this year by H. H. Hume 
at the northern edge of the city of Tampa, which is near Dunedin; Hume’s 
plant was a highbush blackberry with spreading arms. I have not seen a 
trailing plant of this relationship from the Dunedin-Tampa region. 

The revised conception of R. lucidus therefore remains,—a highbush 
blackberry with long and sometimes prostrate arms not rooting at tip. 
“The plant is affectionately prickly, and the collector does not rapidly part 
company when he invades a patch of it. The elongated slender sharp- 
prickly pedicels are characteristic, as well as the firm more or less persistent 
and dentate often shiny leaflets.’’ (Gent. Herb. i, 285-6). 

The big rugged narrow-leafleted and shorter-pedicelled blackberry with 
penetrating stabs from Dunedin that I formerly thought might be lucidus, 
as well as the pomological Northey blackberry said to have been found in 
Lake County, Florida, is considered to be a separate species (page 147); and 
the plant has now come to me from other sources with apparent confirma- 
tions of its character. For some years I have had this plant in the herbarium 
under an unpublished name, with Latin diagnosis written, awaiting 
evidence. 

Floridus 

Trattinnick founded Rubus floridus (Vienna 1823) from North America, 
collected by Enslen. It has been supposed that lnslen botanized in the 
southern United States, and that the species is to be looked for in the South 
(Gent. Herb. i, 244). The species is represented in Vienna by a good 
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flowering shoot, of which I have a detailed drawing and a photograph. 
It is pictured, from the specimen, in my Sketch of the Evolution of our 
Native Fruits, p. 382 (1898) and in Gentes Herbarum, i, 194, 195 (1923). 

Description and type specimen call for an erect plant with recurved 
prickles, inch-long lateral glandular-pubescent flowering shoots, few large 
flowers with broad petals, broad and nearly or quite blunt floral leaflets or 
little leaves that are incanous underneath; other parts of the plant and 
foliage are not represented in description or specimen. 

We apperently do not know a plant that satisfactorily meets these speci- 
fications, although I have scant material from eastern Virginia and Look- 
out Mountain, Tennessee, that I have supposed represents the species. With 
the Vienna plant is a note that Focke considered it to be R. villosus by 
which he meant the plant now known as allegheniensis, but in his great 
monograph, Species Ruborum, 1914, it is kept distinct and keyed with 
frondosus; and long ago, when we had no critical knowledge of our black- 
berries, I made it a variety of R. argutus. The fact that it remains perhaps 
unknown is not strange, seeing that our blackberries are yet so little dis- 
covered. We must wait. In the meantime, the species may be omitted 
from an account of the blackberries of the Lower South. 


The sand-blackberries.—C uneifolii 


The binomial Rubus cuneifolius begins with Frederick Pursh, Flora 
Americe Septentrionalis, i, 347 (1814), with an unmistakable diagnosis of 
the sand-blackberry of the central and northern Coastal Plain. It was 
attributed to “sandy fields and woods: New Jersey and Carolina.” Very 
likely the Carolina reference was from Thomas Walter’s account of R. 
parvifolius, which he cites. Walter in Flora Caroliniana, 149 (1788), gives a 
brief diagnosis without locality; it applies well enough to the usual con- 
ception of the sand-blackberry, but the name parvifolius is antedated by 
Linneus. Type specimens of Walter and Pursh are not extant, as far as 
known. 

From the days of Pursh, Rubus cuneifolius has been accepted as the 
one well-marked unmistakable blackberry without doubt as to nomen- 
clature, until, in fact, I began to disturb the situation about a dozen years 
ago. In 1923 (Gent. Herb. i, 180) I wrote that in the extensive territory of 
R. cuneifolius the plants “are not by any means homogeneous”’; and I then 
founded the species R. probabilis with probable range from North Carolina 
to Alabama and Florida; to represent my conception of this species I took 
a striking specimen (Fig. 81, Gent. Herb. i) collected by Blanchard at 
Gate City, Alabama, in 1908. From that time to the present year I have 
not been able to satisfy myself fully on either the diagnosis or the range of 
this problematic species. At that time (1923) I proposed the! section 
Cuneifolii for the sand-blackberries. 
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In 1925 I returned to the attack of these sand-blackberries (l.c. 263), 
and founded R. cunezfolius var. angustior and R. inferior from the northern 
parts of Florida. 

Again in 1932 I undertook to clarify the section and proposed R. audax 
for a marked sand-blackberry in southern Florida (Gent. Herb. ii, 367); 
and I wrote of the section: 

“The sand-blackberry, Rubus cuneifolius, is commonly regarded as the 
most separate and distinct of the North American species, standing quite 
by itself with no close associates. Yet if one attentively examines a good 
range of specimens from Connecticut to southern Florida and Alabama, or 
better, carefully observes the plants as they grow, one sees that several 
kinds are involved. R. cuneifolius itself is not uniform from far north to 
far south, and I venture in this paper to separate the southernmost repre- 
sentative of it, and in former papers I have segregated two more or less 
collateral species. We are probably not yet finished with the group.”’ 

This year, 1933, I have had the privilege to observe the rubi in the field 
along the upper Gulf Coast; and while the picture was fresh in mind I went 
to the barrens of New Jersey and to Connecticut to see again the northern 
cuneifolius. I went also to Gate City to rediscover the Blanchard plant on 
which I typified R. probabilis. Gate City is now incorporated in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, yet I recovered the Blanchard blackberry in that suburb. 
With abundant specimens and the contrasts vividly in mind I now come 
once again to do honor to the sand-blackberries, with such results as the 
reader may discover if he has courage to follow the sequence. 

Characterization of Rubus cuneifolius by Pursh well describes the plant 
we commonly know under that name, ranging from Connecticut to North 
Carolina, and probably farther south. He mentions “a straggling briar of 
gray aspect; the berries hard and dry”; also the tomentose character, 
recurved prickles, cuneate-obovate plicate leaflets with revolute margins, 
terminal racemes. The sand-blackberry is stiff and stocky, from 9 to 30 
inches high, with thick prominently obovate leaflets white-tomentose 
underneath, making short stiff ascending branches, abundantly armed on 
axes and petioles and usually also on pedicels with big flat-based sharp 
straight or often hooked prickles. It grows in thin open colonies, spreading 
by roots, or closely spaced in grassy fields and on plains. 

As one sees the sand-blackberry far south, as along the Gulf Coast, one 
finds a taller and diffuse widely branching plant, mostly erect not very stiff, 
commonly not making communities although often filling fence-rows, much 
less gray in aspect and for the most part not so heavily armed, often 3 to 6 
feet tall, foliage mostly lacking the blunt obovate character and much less 
conspicuously white-tomentose. There are differences that cannot be as- 
sociated merely with seasons or climates. The modification from north to 
south seems to be gradual, so that lines of exact specific separation are 
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difficult to draw. If anyone prefers to consider the entire range as one 
species, there will be no protest from me; but such combination would be 
uncritical and would not represent the facts in nature; it would be difficult 
to draw a consistent diagnosis. A practical difficulty in defining more than 
one species is to designate the precise territory in which one leaves off and 
another begins; but this problem inheres in all our species of Eubatus be- 
cause sufficient good collections are not yet available. In the Cuneifolii 
the primocanes are important in determining differences. 

One often finds plants, in considerable areas, that one might think to be 
hybrids between cuneifolius and some member of the Arguti, but they are 
usually far out of the range of the former species; in the interest of clarity 
it is better to leave them undetermined until we know what they are. 

Foliage of the sand-blackberries is soft at flowering time, but at the 
fruiting season and later it becomes more or less coriaceous, with prominent 
side-ribs, lower margins tending to be revolute. 

Field observations have now disclosed an unrecorded but often suspected 
behavior in the southern plant known as R. probabilis: it has unlike foliage 
at different seasons. I recovered R. probabilis at Gate City (see above) in 
spring, plants in early bloom: primocane leaflets were 3 or only indications of 
more, brightly soft-pubescent underneath, side ribs not unusually promi- 
nent, prickles weak ; the identical plants were visited again in summer:many 
primocane leaves were of 5 leaflets, they were rusty underneath, side veins 
very prominent and close together, prickles stout. In spring it was doubtful 
whether the plants were really probabilis: later the identity was clear, and 
Blanchard’s specimens on which I founded the species were taken at the 
fruiting season. 

Moreover, observations at Gate City (Birmingham) and at other places 
farther south showed the species to be dimorphic in respect to foliage. From 
the same clump at the same moment one obtains canes with the customary 
tomentose-gray aspect of the cuneifolius things with perhaps obovate 
leaflets, and others bearing leaves oblong-acuminate in shape and lacking 
white tomentum. The latter are so unlike the Cuneifolii as to be readily 
placed in another section of the genus; in fact, the specimens that Blanchard 
collected in the sumer of 1908 in Georgia, Alabama, and northern Florida 
and which he identified as his R. Andrewsianus and sometimes as A ndrews- 
ianus X cunetfolius? I take to be this dual form of R. probabilis (see entry 
No. 18). Sometimes a clump will show one kind of foliage only and sometimes 
only the other kind, and again the kinds appear to be mixed together. The 
very gray-tomentose foliage is apparently the prevailing kind in spring and 
on the still actively growing or younger primocanes of summer. There are 
wide variations in shape and size of leaves, not yet correlated. Many and 
more critical field observations are required to determine the extent and 
the nature of this dimorphism. I have not seen these leaf characters in 
the summer foliage of the northern cunezfolius. 
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CoNTRASTS IN THE SOUTHERN BLACKBERRIES 


I. The trailers and mounders: vines, or some parts becoming so, rooting at tip of some or 
many of the parts: plants of depressed habit at least as to the year-old flowering and 
fruiting structure (primocanes often erect particularly early in the season), repent or 
flat-trailing or making tangled mounds of interlaced or intricate branches and some of 
the arms or extensions becoming vine-like and striking root at the end: inflorescence 
prevailingly of the ascendate or forking type (Gent. Herb. ii, fig. 149 right), seldom 
racemose with a continuing central axis, sometimes reduced to a single flower on a 
short lateral spur from the floricane.—The tip-rooting may take place late in the season 
in some cases, the primocane or the vine-extensions becoming prostrate and seeking 
ancho ; but early in the season the primocanes of last year (floricanes) may be 
anchored st tip; in many cases the tip is injured and does not strike root but one soon 
learns from the nature of the runner whether it is of the rooting kind (note distinctions 
at bottom page 290, Gent. Herb. ii, and fig. 152). 


A. Plant a flat grounder or winder or soon becoming essentially so: evident 
dewberries.—In brush or among bushes the plant may be a scrambler, 
but it does not normally support its own structure: trailers. 

B. Species of broad-leaved insetiferous plants (not bearing bristles or sete 
although more or less prickly), glandless except unusually a few 
villous glands in No. 3: leaflets of primocanes ordinarily at least 
one-half as broad as long, on the ovate or elliptic order: foliage not 

§ ProcuMBENTES 
c. Plants stout and long-running making large patches of und- 
cover and not conspicuously soft or scaly-bracted at of 
rimocanes: leaflets very broad, those of primocanes 3 or 5 
mostly the latter on vigorous growth) and at least the terminal 
one widest at or above the middle so that it has a shouldered 
look and not prominently long-stalked above the lateral leaflets: 
leaves commonly thickish or coriaceous: pedicels mostly more 
than one to a floral lateral: calyx-lobes not elongated and not 
prominently reflexed at anthesis.................... 1. R. flagellaris 


cc. Plants slender, at least in early growth when the canes are weak and 
soft at base and prominently scaly-bracted, the bracts caducous: 
primocane leaflets 3, not of the character indicated in C: pedicels 
provellingsy one or two: calyx-lobes narrow and notably re- 

lexed at anthesis. 


p. The plant omg perhaps primocane tips) practically glabrous, 


glandless, short hairs on ribs or-under surface of leaves, if 
any, inconspicuous and not evident to the finger, the leaves 
firm: floricane leaflets for the most part oblong or narrow and 
obtuse or muticous with serratures prevailingly blunt...2. R. 


pp. The plant with soft and thin foliage, young axes sometimes show- 
ing a few gland-tipped hairs, the leaves (except perhaps late 
in season) pubescent underneath to the touch, leaflets mostly 
on the ovate order and those on floral parts with sharp ser- 
ratures: stipules on young primocanes very narrow. .3. R. Enslenii 


BB. Species of narrow-leaved —s plants on which primocane leaves 
tend to persist so that the plant may be more or less evergreen, 
breadth of leaflets less than one-half the length, or if broad-leaved 

(No. 5) then setiferous and glandular § TRIVIALES 
c. Primocanes and sometimes other parts bearing hair-like gland- 
tipped bristles or sets as well as regular stout woody prickles. 
p. Upper leaves of floral laterals commonly 3-foliolate, not un- 
usual in shape or appearance: flowers on lateral spurs or 

shoots, not appearing terminal to main axes........ 4. R. trivialis 


pp. Upper floral leaves characteristically simple, big, broadly ovate 
and sometimes lobed: flowers on stout long prickly peduncles 
or pedicels in upper axils of vigorous cane-like branches as if 
making an elongated cluster terminal to main canes 
SUG SER UE Rae Pac CRW bee's sae eben ee Meee pike 5. R. okeechobeus 
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cc. Primocanes and other parts not setiferous or glandiferous: prickles 
various. (7'riviales-Insetosi). 
p. A very slender plant like a junior insetose trivialis, not exces- 
sively armed, primocane leaflets strongly tending to per- 
WN i  CEdIRS CS aiSaeN ae Cea eee 6. R. mississippianus 


pp. A long-running stout plant with woody floricanes, all parts 
heavily retrorOe-mrickly. 0... ce cece cee ew saves 7. R. agilis 


aA. Plant with an ascending woody floricane stock, or several stocks or trunks, 
much branching, piling up in a tangled mound of foliage, producing 
vine-like raven ob. sometimes to po t long that onal root at 

tip: mostly strongly hook-armed plants, more or less intermediate in 

habit between the true trailers and the highbush blackberries, con- 
stituting a group only recently recognized although the plants are 
abundant: a difficult lot of sturdy plants both to collect and to study. 

§ Icri, the Mounpers 
B. Flowers of ordinary size, not much if any excodding 1 inch across at full 
expansion: leaflets ordinarily acute. i 


c. Primocanes at flowering season mostly not well developed, slightly 
if at all furrowed: flowers small: prickles on both primocanes 
and floricanes mostly not very large or strongly hooked: leaves 
usually very smooth. 


p. Last year’s full-grown leaves tending to persist at blooming 
time, becoming russet or bronzy:,primocanes not heavily 
armed or at least not usually with hooked prickles unless 
growth is very strong: leaflets of :primocanes (mostly 5), 
oval or elliptic, rather evenly closely serrate, abruptly 
tapering to point, lateral ones short-stalked or almost 
sessile, petioles sparsely armed: pedicels weakly armed or 
almost nude in most cases: calyx-lobes not conspicuously 
narrow-pointed: mostly a bronzy dr purplish looking plant 
partly from persistent leaves mcatjored among the others, 
the foliage with a “hard” aspect. s...............065 8. R. ictus 


pp. Last year’s foliage not persisting: dereloped primocanes con- 
spicuously armed and the lon, ong prickles (to } inch) becoming 


broad-based and often hook uently 12 or more to the 
inch: leaflets of primocanes (5) objong-acuminate, coarsely 
serrate or even toothed, up ir conspicuously stalked, 
petioles and- petiolules wit ‘wide-beaed hooked prickles: 
pedicels mostly bearing many small hooks: calyx-lobes 
prominently narrow-pointed: mostly a grayish-looking 
plant, the foliage carrying a “soft” aspect... .. . 9. R. tallahasseanus 
cc. Primocanes usually strongly grown at flojwering time, often 4 feet 
tall and at first fully erect, strongly angled or furrowed: prickles 
to } inch long and those on floricane branches hooked and very 
strong: flowers mostly large, to 1 inch or 1} inches across: 
leaves usually hirtellose underneath, ‘not often persisting: in- 
florescence often semi-racemiform: rough big plants 


.BB Flowers large and showy, to 2 inches or more ‘across on wor developed 
parts: leaflets mostly obtuse or only shortly pointed. ..11. R. magniflorus 


II. The highbush blackberries, not hispid or setose and ¢ommonly landless: mostly tall 
but sometimes dwarf (Cuneifolii), prevailingly erect yr high-arching or at least not 
habitually trailing or prostrate (partial exception in N@. 15), not rooting at tips, some- 
times much branched: inflorescence of a corymbiform or racemiform type even when 
flowers are few.—One must be careful not to confuse — or overladen fallen canes 
with a naturally prostrate habit such as obtains in Secti ion I 


A. Foliage typically coriaceous, white- or DARTS TKS underneath or per- 
haps only grayish in No. 15: leaflets small, for the greater part more or 
less cuneate or at least the terminal one, and often or prevailingly 
rounded, blunt or not long-acuminate: very thorny crabbed briars, 
mostly of stiff branching habit and aoe low § CuNnEIFOLII 


\ 
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B. Species erect, or plant strongly ascending from base (with a main cane 
or axis), although sometimes diffuse in branching habit: knee- 
high and highbush sand-blackberries. 


c. Primocane leaflets prevailingly 3 and on the broad order, mostly 
more than half as wide as long, rounded, blunt or only short- 
pointed, seldom more than 2 inches long, under surface con- 
spicuously white-tomentose. 


p. Plant stiffly erect and with short close branches, not commonly 
exceeding 24 or 3 feet: leaflets prevailingly obovate or ob- 
lanceolate with long cuneate-tapering base that bears few if 
any serratures: flowers mostly 1-3 or 4 in small clusters: 

12. R. cuneifolius 


pp. Plant taller, openly or scrawny branched, with long spreading 
arms: leaflets rounder, ovate or oval, prevailingly serratured 
nearly to base: flowers 2-9 in an open cluster: 


cc. Primocane leaflets frequently 5, on representative plants long rather 
than wide, 2-3 fen long and mostly less than half as broad, 
commonly taper-pointed, perhaps lance-elliptic in outline, 
under surface rusty-tomentose rather than white or cottony 
particularly after the flowering season: plant tall in full stature 
(sometimes 6 feet): flowers 4-10 in broad somewhat corymbose 
MEE Cota Dkctoaan iaalin passed nan dnokeaaen 14. R. probabilis 


BB. Species with prostrate or decumbent floricanes: leaves small, in various 
obovate fornis: systematic classification yet doubtful 15. R. inferior 


aa. Foliage not coriaceous except sometimes the primocane leaves very late in 
the season (after fruiting), not white or tomentose underneath: leaflets 
not prominently cuneate and usually not rounded at apex, often large 
and soft, mostly in oblong or ovate or lance-oblong forms: tall plants 
for the most part, of fields and swamps § ArGuTI 


p. Leafage, particularly of primocanes, distinctly soft-pubescent under- 
neath to the finger: soft-leaved species. 


c. Flowers in clusters that for the most part stand clearly above the 
foliage, the floral leaves being mainly at or toward the base of 
the inflorescence. 
p. Primocane leaflets narrow and elongated on well developed 
parts, long-pointed, less than one-half as broad as long, 
sides of some of them straight part of the way, edges coarsely 
toothed: plant not very ie. the prickles straight or 
nearly so: fruit white (as deotied) 16. R. louisianus 


pp. Primocane leaflets otherwise, on the ovate order with curving 
sides: fruit black. 

E. Floral leaflets very small and mostly narrow, the clusters 
short and close and thickly placed on the slender floricane 
branches which commonly carry many stout hooked 
prickles: flowers mostly small, petals narrow and well 
separated: plant making close intertangled abundantly 
flowered clumps or patches 17. R. abundiflorus 

(Flowers cup-shaped and rose-like and attractive, slender- 
stalked on leafy racemiform shoots the upper leaves of 
which are simple: floral leaves larger ne less coarsely 


toothed and many of the leaflets nearly obtuse: primo- 
cane leaflets broader. R. par). 


EE. Floral leaflets and flower-clusters of usual size, the floricane 
branches not slender-elongated and commonly not con- 
spicuous with hooked stout prickles: flowers of average 
size or above, petals broad, pedicels sometimes bearin 
a few glands: plant not making dense intertangled 
clumps or colonies 18. R. ostryifolius (and argutus) 
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cc. Flowers of typical plants in leafy clusters that for the most part do 
not project greatly beyond foliage (‘leafy blackberries” of the 
frondosus type), the floral leaflets or leaves large and broad, 
broadly ovate or oblong-ovate, terminal leaflet often 14-2 
inches long and shortly or abruptly pointed: flowers rather 
large, petals broad and rounded: plant not making large dense 
interlocked clumps, the floricane branches with few or only 
straight prickles, but ae ee bearing hooked prickles. 
(Related plants not understood) 19. R. rhodophyllus 


BB. Leafage of primocanes, and usually also of floricanes, not soft-pubes- 
cent underneath to the finger although haps inconspicuously 
hirsutulose along veins under a Jens: smooth- or hard-leaved species. 


c. Flowers usually small, mostly less than 1 inch across, on short 

icels and at least a prominent proportion of them in brief 

ittle clusters showing well above the general foliage on slender 

floricane branches that commonly bear hooked prickles: floral 

leaflets firm, small, narrow, of the obleng or elliptic kind, 
strongly side-veined underneath 


cc. Flowers otherwise, of good or og size (1 invh or more across), 
more or less covered in the foliage or if projecting then the 
clusters large with elongated pedicels: floral leaflets of good size 
(1 inch or more long), mostly of the ovate kind. 


p. Armature particularly strong, the broad-based prickles many 
and uncomfortably hooked even to the petioles and pedicels: 
inflorescence often of much elongated pedicels particularly 
- ee shoots or when borne on a primocane: foliage 
often lucid. 


E. Floricane leaflets oval to oblong-ovate, short-pointed to ob- 
tuse, prevailingly one-half or more as broad as long: 
primocane | ts broad, obtuse or abruptly pointed, 
sometimes almost obovate, sides not notched: pedicels 
much elongated and beset with strong curved — ‘— 
21. R. lucidus 


EE. Floricane leaflets prevailingly oblong-lanceolate or sometimes 
even narrower, y more than twice longer than 
broad, long-pointed, coarsely toothed to almost notched: 
primocane leaflets also narrow and taper-pointed, often 
notch-toothed: pedicels frequently short and indiffer- 
ently armed 22. R. penetrans 


pp. Armature not uncommonly developed, usually not conspicu- 
ously hooked: pedicels short: foliage dull. 


E. Leaves closely subtending inflorescence, ovate-pointed, 
ly coarse-serrate: primocane leaflets broad, terminal 
one subcordate 


EE. Leaves in the inflorescence itself, the upper ones usually 
simple and perhaps pendent, short-pointed or blunt, not 
prominently te; inflorescence of many short 
open racemes on long slender flowering arms: primocane 
leaflets 5 or 3, ovate- to oblong-acuminate....24. R. betulifolius 


1. Rubus flagellaris, Willd. Enum. Pl. 549 (1809). 
Rubus procumbens, Auth. 

Apparently the most widely distributed of the North American Eubati, 
from Maine to Minnesota and northern Florida and Oklahoma; reported 
from Texas. Certain elements in this great range will probably eventually 
be separated as independent species. 
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t2. Rubus bonus, spec. nov. §Procumbentes. 


Minor aut gracilior quam R. flagellaris, glabrior, minus virens, aculeis 
comparate paucis parvisque : primocanorum foliola fere 3, angustata ad basin, 
foliolum terminale prominenter petiolulatum: foliola floricanorum parva et 
angusta, muticosa, obtuse serrata: pedicelli vix armati, saepe solitares. 

Less extensive plant than R. flagellaris, less and weaker armed, primo- 
cane leaflets 3, much smaller than in that species, narrow-ovate or narrower, 
not shouldered, often narrowed toward base, terminal one likely to be 
separated from the lateral ones on a distinct petiolule, floricane leaflets 
narrow and lacking the ovate look of those of flagellaris and serratures 
blunt or at least not sharp, pedicels slender and mostly unarmed and 
frequently only one to a floral shoot, petioles nearly or quite naked or 
sparsely armed late in the season, petals mostly narrow and well separated, 
calyx-lobes reflexed at anthesis: plant of a very different look from R. 
flagellaris due to light green color, nearly or quite complete absence of 
pubescence (even the primocane tips being much less pubescent or even 
almost glabrous), sparser aspect of primocane foliage, narrow and smaller 
primocane leaflets and the blunter serratures: slender trailer rooting at tips 
but sometimes the floricanes quite erect to 2 feet, the vine-like rooting ex- 
tensions often bearing scant foliage: primocanes erect or ascending at 
flowering time, with few scattered small prickles, scarcely scratching; 
leaflets of primocanes characteristically 3, terminal one separated from 
others and narrow-ovate or elliptic or oval and mostly not exceeding 2 or 3 
inches in length, lateral one sessile and somewhat narrowed to base, most 
of them short-pointed: floricane leaflets small and narrow, 1} inches or less 
long and often only one-third as broad, some of the upper floral leaflets 
broad because simple and only lobed, apex prevailingly blunt or abbreviated, 
serratures coarse and few: floral leaflets short and few-flowered, very often 
bearing only a single blossom, pedicels slender and ascending and scarcely 
armed, axes and petioles very thinly villous or glabrous: flowers to 1 inch 
across, petals well separated. 


Edge of pine woods, Plant Introduction Garden (Bamboo Garden), 
near Savannah, Georgia; Fig. 114, Gent. Herb. i, as R. Enslenit. Known 
to me also in different forms from central Georgia (DeKalb County) 
southward, central Alabama (near Birmingham) southward, Biloxi in 
Mississippi; general distribution undetermined. This species is to the 
South, in relation to R. flagellaris, what R. nefrens is to the West. 

This dewberry has been confused with both R. flagellaris and R. Enslenii. 
Identity of the latter species has had a perplexed history. Only within the 
present generation has it been taken up as a separate species, before that 
time having been neglected or referred to trivialis, or hispidus or flagellaris 
or elsewhere. I attempted to locate it in 1898 (Sketch of the Evolution 
of Our Native Fruits) and first gave it an independent status, although 
knowing it only from southwestern Michigan and eastern New York. The 
species was founded on material collected by Enslen ‘‘in America Septen- 
trionale.” Specimens are at Vienna; and I have long possessed photograph 
and a detailed reconstruction. Specimens are naturally inadequate for 
present-day practice. 
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Fact is, we have known nothing in the North American flora satis- 
factorily to match the Enslen specimens. In 1925 I wrote (Gent. Herb. i, 
244) that I had “now had the pleasure of taking what I think is this species 
in the edge of a pine wood near Savannah, Georgia,’’ and figured the plant 
I found. This provisional identification has not continued to convince me. 
Later I separated the Georgia plant as R. bonus, wrote a full diagnosis and 
left it unpublished, not caring to commit myself to the separation until I 
had better evidence of the identity of Enslenii itself. There has now come to 
me as an admixture in other material from the neighborhood of Asheville, 
North Carolina, a dewberry that more nearly matches the old specimen of 
Enslenii than anything I have seen, having been taken at about the same 
stage; it is not the plant found in the Savannah region. I now separate one 
element from the Enslenii puzzle; how homogeneous the northern plant 
may be that currently passes under this name will develop in due time. 

3. Rubus Enslenii, Tratt. Ros. Monogr. iii, 63 (1823). 

Thin-leaved plant of wide distribution, often difficult for the beginner 
to distinguish from R. flagellaris but well marked in the field nevertheless. 
Massachusetts to Wisconsin, Alabama and Mississippi. The plant may 
look very different at blooming time and in late season when fruit is gone 
and primocane growths are extensive. 

4. Rubus trivialis, Michx. Fl. Bor.-Amer. i, 296 (1803). 

Ubiquitous dewberry, in many forms, from Virginia (and perhaps 
Maryland) to Florida to the Rio Grande, below the mountains and high- 
lands, and inland to Missouri (reported from southern Illinois), Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. Excepting only R. hispidus and R. canadensis, it is the first 
of the North American blackberries to be separated botanically. 


5. Rubus okeechobeus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 228, fig. 103 (1925). 

East side of Lake Okeechobee, southern Florida. 

6. Rubus mississippianus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 171, fig. 76 (1923); 

emend., Gent. Herb. ii, 311 (1932). 

Georgia, near Savannah; northwestern Florida (Tallahassee, Pensa- 
cola); southern Alabama, near Mobile; southern Mississippi (Biloxi, type, 
and Mississippi City); southern Louisiana apparently; southern Texas 
(Bexar County). 

Very slender ground trailer, often under other rubi or trees. Material 
above cited is not all consistent: we are not yet competent to say whether 
the plant may represent a range of eglandular and insetose phases of 
R. trivialis. 


+7. Rubus agilis, spec. nov. § Triviales-Insetosi. Fig. 89. 
Gracilis, longerepens et volubilis, eglandulosus, glaber, nonsetosus, 
valde armatus hamatis aculeis: flores circa 5, in longis hamiferis pedicellis, 
quorum plurimi florem centrale excedunt: virge florales 7-15 em, longe: 
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folia parva, pallida, lanceolata ad ovalia vel elliptica: calycis lobi acute 
acuminati. 

Slender long-running trailing glabrous glandless non-setose very prickly 
dewberry, rooting freely at the tips, distinguished at once from related 
Triviales by the closely hook-bearing or uncinate long ascending pedicels 
on simularly uncinate upright floral shoots: foliage light colored, firm, 
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Fig. 89. FLowerine parts of Rubus agilis; four-fifths natural size. 


strongly side-ribbed, glabrous, under surface of leaves (which are small) 
finely reticulate and bearing hooks on the rib, petioles and petiolules bear- 
ing light colored hooks, most of the margins closely doubly serrate: primo- 
canes glabrous at tip, carrying closely placed sharp straight or hooked 
prickles, leaflets 3 or 5, lanceolate to elliptic, to 2 inches long and mostly 
less than one-half as broad, lower leaflets nearly sessile or short-stalked: 
floricanes branching, thin and hard, reddish, with many reflexed or hooked 
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prickles; floricane leaflets 3, elliptic to oval, 1-2 inches long and the larger 
ones about one-half as broad, lateral ones very short-stalked: flowers 
showy, mostly large, to 1 inch or more across, about 5 on 3-6-inch leafy 
laterals, on ascending or spreading hook-bearing slender pedicels 1-2 inches 
long, the upper pedicels overtopping the first or terminal flower (Fig. 89); 
petals oblong to oval; calyx-lobes finely pubescent outside and tomentose 
inside, prominently pointed, strongly reflexed after anthesis. 

Scratchy plant, Tallahassee, Florida, in margin of a thin wood, winding 
over a big log; showy in bloom. 


8. Rubus ictus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 231, fig. 104 (1925); emend., 
Gent. Herb. ii, 311 (1932). 

A mounder, making a tangle or cumulus 1} to 3 feet deep, with very 
long runners and branches that root freely at tip; prickles usually stout on 
mature parts but straightish or not prominently hooked; flowers single to 
few (to perhaps 6 or 8) in umbel-like or ascendate clusters rather than 
racemose, the blossoms mostly of medium or small size; at blossoming 
time much old foliage may persist; new primocane foliage has a peculiar 
bluish-bronzy cast and is usually lustrous. It is probably a major species 
in the Lower South. 

Georgia (Savannah region, type), northern Florida, southern and 
probably central Alabama, southern Mississippi (frequent about Biloxi), 
probably southern Louisiana. 

An unidentified (undescribed) species of this relationship has been 
taken by me in southern and central-western Alabama; it awaits further 
evidence. 


9. Rubus tallahasseanus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 286, figs. 134, 135 
(1925). 

The original locality of this species, collected at Tallahassee, Florida, 
in 1925, could not be recognized in 1933 because of extensive changes in 
terrain. It was described as a “trailing and long-running plant, but not 
tipping,”’ “drooping over a bank in partial shade, making long vine-like 
fruiting canes’’; it was placed as an anomalous member of the Arguti. It 
is now rediscovered at Tallahassee, often rooting at the tips; I found it 
making a great tangle or interlaced mound 2 feet deep, with big upright 
primocanes, branching floricanes from which issue tip-rooting runners or 
extensions. 

Perhaps future observation will unite this plant with R. ictus, as a 
phasis of it. 

In the Tallahassee region and adjacent Georgia is another Rubus per- 
haps of this relationship, common in fields and on roadsides, that appears 
to be distinct from any yet described. 
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10. Rubus sons, Bailey, Gent. Herb. ii, 312, fig. 154 (1932). 


A big strongly armed non-setose glandless dimorphic mounding plant 
that makes tangled piles to 5 feet high with stout woody branching stocks 
or floricanes from which arise long vine-like extensions that reach the 
ground or ascend on bushes and root at tip: prickles stout and broad- 
based, straight, declined or on the extensions and petioles hooked: primo- 
canes stout and erect, often to 4 feet, thickly pubescent at tip, foliage mostly 
somewhat lucid, leaflets 5, narrow, often conspicuously stalked: foliage of 
floricanes dull, lightly pubescent beneath at least along veins, 

Type of this blackberry is from West End, New Orleans; it appears to 
be common in that region, and is sent to me from Baton Rouge; I have 
taken it at Biloxi, Mississippi, near Mobile, Alabama, and at Apalachicola, 
northwestern Florida. It makes vicious tear-clothing tangles over fences, 
in bushes, and separate great dense mound-like clumps in fields; and in 
thin woods a diffuse interwoven plant 3-4 feet high with long vine-like 
tip-rooting extensions. 

In founding R. sons I wrote that “another blackberry related to the 
last three species (sons, ictus, mississippianus) is abundant in the southern 
part of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. I am not yet ready to dispose 
of the plant although about 100 sheets of it are in my herbarium.” Addi- 
tional collections of this year clarify the problem for the present. Much of 
the material disposes itself in R. ictus. Repeatedly I have attempted to 
separate another species from the remainder but have not been able to 
make it work. I prefer to recognize R. sons in two phases and some of the 
difficulties then disappear. These phases are expressed mostly in the in- 
florescence. In the original sons I had almost racemiform clusters (Fig. 
154), the pedicels being weakly armed; in another common phasis the 
pedicels are elongate and set with stout hooked prickles, the inner or 
terminal flower being overtopped by the succeeding pedicels. If one had 
specimens only of the two types of flower-clusters one would think them to 
represent quite distinct species; but a good range and field observation 
bring them together. For definition of the phasis concept, see Gentes 
Herbarum ii, 274. 

These extensions of the definition of R. sons are confirmed by much 
material collected in the Baton Rouge area by Professor Clair A. Brown of 
the University of Louisiana, who has supplied me with many specimens 
that have been of service in the study of other groups reported in this paper. 


tir. Rubus magniflorus, spec. nov. §Icti. Figs. 90, 91. 


Validus, armatus, eglandulosus, nonsetosus et prope glaber, faciens 
cumulos 1 m. altos et longas repentesque extentiones: folia lucida: primo- 
cani robusti erectique, aculeis longis rectis vel curvatis; foliola 5, oblonga 
vel obovata, obtusa vel solum abrupte acuminata: flores circa 5, in as- 
cendentibus vel erectis pedicellis armatis, circa 5.5 cm. lati, petala latissima 
et rotundissima. 
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Stout well armed glandless non-setose plant making tangled mounds or 
piles to 3 feet high and long vine-like arms that presumably root at tip, 
primocane leaflets with an obovate tendency (Fig. 90), foliage lucid, 
flowers very large and showy, pedicels prominent and bearing hooks: 
primocanes stout and erect, appearing early, carrying many rather slender 
straight or slightly curved long prickles, furrowed, glabrous except near 
top; primocane leaflets 5, on the oblong or elliptic or oval order with a 
tendency toward somewhat obovate forms, obtuse to short-pointed, main 


Fig. 90. PRIMOCANE LEAF, OF FIVE LEAFLETS, of Rubus 
magni florus; natural size. 


ones about 2 inches long and one-half as broad, closely and sharply double- 
serrate, practically glabrous above but usually very lightly pubescent on 
veins underneath, petioles long and bearing somewhat hooked prickles, 
upper 1 or 3 petiolules pronounced and also hooked: floricanes terete and 
slender, leafy, the main habit arching, hook-prickled, some of the 5- 
leafleted foliage persistent from the preceding year; floricane leaflets 3, or 
1 in upper parts of clusters, oval to ovate, larger ones to 1 and 2 inches long, 
lightly pubescent on veins underneath, obtuse to short-pointed, double- 
serrate, petioles more or less armed; simple leaves on vigorous floral shoots 
large and sometimes gradually pointed: floral laterals 3-12 inches long, 
with many hooked prickles, supporting about 5 elongated prickly erect or 
ascending pedicels from successive axils (Fig. 91): flowers very large and 
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Fig. 91. Frorau sxoot of Rubus magniflorus; nearly natural size. 
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showy, with broad rounded petals, sometimes exceeding 2 inches across; 
calyx-lobes prominently pointed, reflexed after anthesis. 

Along the Gulf near Carrabelle, Franklin County, northwestern 
Florida (type), two collections; in low place, Biloxi, Mississippi, long- 
running. Foliage has somewhat the look of that of R. ictus, tending to be 
persistent and to show bronzy or purplish tones, but the obovate form of 
primocane leaflets (Fig. 90) is characteristic. 


12. Rubus cuneifolius, Pursh, Fl. Amer. Sept. i, 347 (1814). 


Common sand-blackberry. Low plant in colonies or open communities 
on sandy, rocky or sterile land from Connecticut southward. How far 
south the true cuneifolius runs is not yet to be answered, but abundant 
sand-berries of the lower parts of Georgia and in northern Florida cannot 
now be referred elsewhere. 


var. angustior, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 263 (1925). 

Very narrow-foliaged widely branching erect plant 1-4 feet high bearing 
white-bottomed leaflets to 2 inches or more long and 3-3 inch broad, in 
Pinellas County (Gulf Coast) and northward in Florida; distinct looking 
plant, perhaps to be associated with R. probabilis. I have it from Dunedin, 
Pinellas County, 1925 and 1931; near Ocala and McIntosh, Marion County; 
Tallahassee, Leon County; Apalachicola, Franklin County. 


13. Rubus audax, Bailey, Gent. Herb. ii, 367, fig. 165 (1932). 

Oneco sand-blackberry. Crabbed audacious scratchy briar 2-6 feet high 
of Florida in the Tampa region southward (Hillsborough and Manatee 
counties); apparently a well-marked species. This plant was collected by 
Tracy in 1900 in Manatee County, and was suposed to be the fictitious R. 
Linkianus. A good native strain of R. audax, promising for its fruit, was 
once introduced by the Royal Palm. Nurseries under the name Oneco. 


14. Rubus probabilis, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 180, fig. 81 which shows 
a fruiting primocane (1923). 

Dixie sand-blackberry. Mostly a stout broad bush to 4 or 6 feet high 
with a grayish look and big prickles, conspicuously divaricately branched; 
floricane branches often bear many small rather elongated leaflets that are 
not markedly tomentose underneath and which alone might easily be mis- 
taken for flowering parts of R. ostryifolius: see No. 18; also the discussion 
on page 128. 

Alabama in the north-central part (Birmingham) and southward; 
Pensacola, Florida; also in Piedmont of Georgia, and apparently of South 
Carolina and North Carolina. 


15. Rubus inferior, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 263, fig. 120 (1925). 
Central and upper pensinsular Florida; type, Ocala, Marion County. 
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16. Rubus louisianus, Berger in Hedrick et al, Small Fruits of N. Y. 
Rept. N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta. for 1925, ii, 78 (1926). 

Founded on the pomological blackberry Crystal White, which is re- 
corded as having been raised from seed in southeastern Illinois; the variety 
Iceberg is supposed to be the same species and to have been derived in part 
from the other (“three generations of crossing Lawton and Crystal White,” 
Hedrick). Berger calls the species Swampberry and gives its native range 
as “South Carolina and Louisiana, on damp roadsides, in ravines.”” The 
Crystal White blackberry, as grown at the State Experiment Station, 
Geneva, where Berger worked, has a peculiar open leafy inflorescence with 
lower pedicels elongated; the form of inflorescence is not described by 
Berger. The Iceberg blackberry does not show this form of cluster. The 
species is described as having fruit ‘whitish, sweet.” 

We are not able to place R. louisianus very definitely in the wild. 
Blake sends it to me from Virginia by the District of Columbia, ‘‘drupelets 
pearly white, shining,’ with inflorescence much on the order of that of 
Crystal White; he also sends me a similar but apparently different and un- 
described blackberry from eastern Massachusetts. I have taken what I 
suppose to be this species as far south as Louisiana but the inflorescence is 
always small and closer; in southern Louisiana and eastern Texas this form 
of blackberry is apparently frequent. R. louisianus is one of the major 
puzzles in the far southern Rubus flora. 


t17. Rubus abundiflorus, spec. nov. § Arguti. Figs. 92, 93, 94. 


Affinis R. rhodophyllo: magnus et altus, ad 3 m., eglandulosus, foliis 
mollipubescentibus subter: inflorescentia brevis et paucis parvisque foliis, 
exstans supra folia; foliola floralia circa 2-3 cm. longa, acuta: flores parvi, 
in pedicellis brevibus, petala angusta. 

Vigorous very floriferous glandless blackberry 8-10 feet high making 
great dense tangled clumps (Fig. 92) or colonies sometimes 2 or 3 rods 
across or in length that extend themselves peripherally from the margins 
unless limited in one or another direction by roads or other hindrances: 
primocanes erect, not particularly stout, somewhat furrowed, pubescent at 
the tip and usually very thinly so along the length, with scattered not 
stout straightish prickles of different lengths, petiole and petiolule weakly 
armed; leaflets of primocanes 3 or 5, ovate-acuminate (Fig. 93), terminal 
one more or less subcordate and 24-3} inches long, all sharply irregularly 
serrate, thinly appressed-pubescent above at least when young, prominently 
soft-pubescent underneath: floricanes much branched and interlocked, the 
scattered prickles stout and to } inch long, curved or nearly straight; 
floral leaflets 3 (sometimes 1), ovate to narrow-ovate, small, 3-1} inches 
long, pointed gradually or abruptly, closely double-serrate, glabrous above 
or becoming so but soft-pubescent underneath: flowers small, $-1 inch 
across, 5-8 on short upstanding laterals and mostly clear of the foliage in 
many clusters close together on the branch (Fig. 94), the short ascending 
pedicels pubescent and armed; petals narrow, separated: fruit small, seedy. 
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Description drawn particularly from a striking clump on low but dry 
ground near Savannah, Georgia, sheeted with bloom on April 13th, 1925 
(Fig. 92). My sheets from this clump have lain in a cover marked ‘“abundi- 
florus” but unpublished. Tentatively I referred the plant to R. persistens; 
and this explains a paragraph at the bottom of page 396, Gentes Herbarum, 


Fig. 93. PrimocaNne LeaF of Rubus abundiflorus, one leaflet 
having fallen; natural size. 


vol. ii, to the effect that I had habitually separated three groups in the 
material assembled with the name persistens: these three now separate 
themselves as R. persistens, R. abundiflorus, R. penetrans. 

I have not seen R. abundiflorus in herbaria, but have taken it near Terra 
Ceia, Beaufort County, North Carolina, and at Biloxi, Derby, Poplarville, 
Estabutchie, Toomsuba, in southern Mississippi; and I have fragments 
from Clemson, South Carolina, and from Hillsborough County, Florida, 
that may belong here. 
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Closely allied to R. abundiflorus and to be discussed with it although not 
known in the Lower South is 


{ Rubus par, spec. nov. § Arguti. Figs. 95, 96. 

A R. abundifloro differt primocanorum foliolis fere latioribus, 
foliolis floralibus majoribus et minoribus dentibus, flores gracilipedi- 
cellati in longioribus racemiformibus ramulis, petala lata obtusaque. 

Big glandless blackberry showy in bloom (Fig. 95), making dense 
and intertangled clumps, 6-10 feet high: primocanes erect, furrowed, 
pubescent at tip but glabrous toward base, bearing scattered prickles 


Fic. 94. FLower spray of Rubus abundiflorus; about natural size; 
photographed in the field. 


of different sizes that are essentially straight and to } inch long; leaflets 
of primocanes 3 or 5, ovate- to oblong-acuminate and the terminal one 
(which is 3-33 inches long) prominently stalked and often subcordate, 
margins sharply double-serrate, slightly pubescent to glabrescent above 
at flowering time, soft-pubescent to finger underneath: floricanes erect 
or ascending, long tangling branches bearing hooked prickles; floricane 
leaves of 3 leaflets or simple in upper part of inflorescences, blades 
ovate or oblong and short-pointed or sometimes nearly blunt, those 
associated with flower-clusters 13 inches or less long, closely double- 
serrate, practically glabrous above and soft-pubescent underneath: 
inflorescence a simple leafy lateral 4-6 inches long, racemose in form 
(Fig. 96), bearing 8-12 attractive flowers on successive slender pubescent 
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but mostly unarmed pedicels, the bloom standing well above the foliage 
on oblique or horizontal branches so that the clump is sheeted in 
bloom: flowers to 1 inch across, rose-form, petals broad and rounded; 
calyx-lobes pointed, reflexed in anthesis and exposing the white- 
tomentose inner surface. 


Low ground District of Columbia N. E., extensive clumps or colonies 
thrice visited; swamp at Wilson, in Wilson County, North Carolina. 


Fig. 95. FLowerinG aspect of Rubus par; photographed in the field. 


18: Rubus ostryifolius, Rydb. in Britton, Man. Fl. North. States and 
Can. 497 (1901). 

Probably not in the Lower South, but specimens taken long ago by 
Blanchard in lower Alabama and near Pensacola, Florida, and by him con- 
sidered to be Andrewsianus (at present referred to ostryifolius) have placed 
the species in the literature of the region. The Blanchard material (or 
some of it) is probably a phasis of R. probabilis, distinguished by the hooked 
prickles on petioles and pedicels, narrow firm leaflets with many prominent 
parallel side veins: note discussion on page 128. 

The narrow-leaved weaker plant we associate with the name R. argutus, 
Link, and for which a satisfactory range is not established, is not certainly 
known to me beyond Tennessee and the highlands of Georgia and Alabama. 
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19. Rubus rhodophyllus, Rydb. in Small, Fl. Southeast. U. 8S. 518 
(1903). 

Erect-spreading blackberry to 6 feet mostly with many upstanding 
canes and also long branches, with dull foliage soft to the finger under- 
neath; well developed plants are very floriferous with large flowers; usually 
not excessively prickly. Frequent about Biloxi, Mississippi. Tentatively, 

plants much farther 
north (as in Tennessee, 
Virginia and about 
Washington) are asso- 
ciated with it; and in 
southern Louisiana are 
other relatives not yet 
satisfactorily placed. It 
constitutes one of the 
main perplexities in 
southern rubi. See p. 
124. 


20. Rubus persis- 
tens, Rydb. in 
Small, Fl. South- 
east. U. 8. 5109 
(1903). Fig. 97; 
also Fig. 170, 
Gent. Herb. ii. 


Much branching 
plant making thick 
tangled very prickly 
colonies or clumps 3-7 
feet high or even more, 
arching above and with 
more or less slender 
horizontal or even de- 
clined arms on which 
many of the floral 
laterals stand, foliage 
somewhat glossy par- 
ticularly on the primo- 
canes, floricane branches 


bearing hooked prickles. 
Fig. 96. Frorat soot of Rubus par; nearly natural ka 
size; photographed in the field. Frequent about Biloxi, 
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Mississippi; near Mobile, Alabama; Apalachicola, Carrabelle (Franklin 
County) and Tallahassee, Florida; near Savannah, Georgia. 


21. Rubus lucidus, Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 479 (1913). Fig. 133, 
Gent. Herb. i. 


Florida: Orange, De Soto, Pinellas, Hillsborough counties; probably 
Manatee County. The same or a similar species is in Brazos County, 
Texas. 


t22.. Rubus penetrans, spee. nov. §Arguti. 


Planta erecta fere rigidior, usque ad 3 m. magnis, acutissimis, basi 
dilatatis, et uncinatis aculeis valde armata, eglandulosa: folia coriacea 
firmaque multis validisque costis munita, argutissime serrata; primo- 


Fig. 97. FLowertnG HaBit of Rubus persistens; about natural size; 
photographed in the field. 


canorum foliola 3 vel 5, oblonga, elliptica, vel oblongo-lanceolata, acumin- 
ata, 4-9 cm. longa: flores pauci in brevi inflorescentia, divaricatis plus 
minusve gracilibus pedicellis vel interdum paucis et longe ascendentibus; 
corolla circa 2 em. diam.: fructus non magnus, oblongus, granosior. 

Large erect coarse glandless plant, practically glabrous except at 
primocane tips, heavily armed, 3 to 8 or 1o feet tall, often blooming on 
primocanes or long axial shoots of the season: primocanes angled, carrying 
stout broad-based usually curved or hooked very sharp tearing penetrating 
prickles to } inch or more long as do also the petioles; leaflets of primocanes 
3 or 5, terminal one on long armed stalk, oblong-lanceolate or sometimes 
broader, acuminate or taper-pointed, to 3 inches or more long and mostly 
little more than one-third as broad on representative plants, dull and 
glabrous above, lighter colored underneath but glabrous unless perhaps 
hirsutulose on rib and veins, midrib armed: floricanes angled, much 
branched, usually bearing many hooked spines, branches often slender and 
viciously armed; leaflets of floricanes 3, or perhaps 5 on verdurous ex- 
tensions, oblong-lanceolate or narrow-ovate and taper-pointed, coarsely 
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and nearly simply serrate or toothed: inflorescence often dimorphic, some- 
times consisting of a few elongated very prickly pedicels from axils of 
floral leaves (on vigorous shoots), sometimes on the same plant short- 
racemiform with divaricate and slightly armed pedicels 1 inch or less long 
and subtended by bracts: flowers variable in size, sometimes 14 inches or 
more broad: fruit of medium size, oblong, seedy. 


Widespread Florida blackberry as yet not closely definable. On both 
low and upland ground, Duval County (Jacksonville) to Dixie, Lake, 
Pinellas, Brevard and Manatee counties. Insufficient specimens from 
Brazos County, Texas, may belong here. 


23. Rubus ucetanus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 260, figs. 124, 125 (1925). 
Dry open ground at Uceta, near Tampa, Hillsborough County, Florida. 


24. Rubus betulifolius, Small, Fl. Southeast. U. S. 518 (1903). Fig. 
174, Gent. Herb. ii. ; 

Type specimen from Auburn, Lee County, Alabama, F. 8. Earle and 
C. F. Baker, no. 1590, Ala. Biol. Survey, 1898. The specimens are without 
primocanes or note as to habit except the label entry on my co-type 
specimen, “‘swamps, 8-10 ft.”, and on the type specimen “Swamp south 
of Auburn, Alabama’’. 

I have taken R. betulifolius from a swampy place, dry in summer, eight 
miles south of Auburn, Alabama, perhaps from the locality where it was 
first collected, and plants I thought to be that species from southwestern 
Virginia and Georgia (Gent. Herb. ii, 470) are quite different. I am now 
able to identify the primocanes, and the inflorescence turns out to be a 
series of short open long-pedicelled racemes arising continuously on very 
slender floricane branches. The plant rises to 10 and 12 feet lopping on 
bushes and boughs, although only 3 or 4 feet high on the drier harder 
margins of the area, the canes much branched; primocane leaflets mostly 5 
on the stronger growths, but often 3 elsewhere, dull, ovate-acuminate to 
oblong-acuminate, 3-4 inches long and less than one-half as broad, central 
one long-stalked, all nearly or quite glabrous above and grayish soft- 
pubescent underneath, margins sharply double-serrate, the petiole and 
petiolules and sometimes the midribs bearing hooked prickles; main primo- 
canes strongly angled, with widely spaced straight or curved prickles: fruit 
oblong, to 4 inch long, seedy, with short reflexed calyces. 

I now know R. betulifolius only from the Auburn area, in central- 
eastern Alabama; but specimens from Biloxi, Mississippi, probably belong 
here. 

The original description gives the distribution as Georgia and Alabama. 








